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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 
THE SCHOOL OF LIFE, 

BY ANNA MARY HOWITT.— ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHORESS. 



CHAPTER I. 



How could those money-bags see east or west ? — John Keats. 

Oh, take heed, mother, 
Heaven hath a spacious ear, and power to punish 
Your too much love with my eternal absence, — James Shirley. 



The clock-work routine of Michael Stamooyse, the great 
German hosier and laceman of Nottingham, was disturbed on 
the morning of the lo:h of December, 1830. It was past 
eleven o'clock, and still no Michael Stamboyse had entered 
the dusky counting-house. The foreman, the clerks, the very 
"hands," as they are technically termed, bringing in their 
work to the ware-rooms, were seized with amaze, as the sur- 
prising fact of the old merchant's absence was whispered 
about. As soon might the name of the respectable house of 
Stamboyse and Stamboyse be seen in the Gazette, as that Michael 
Stamboyse ?hould be found absent from his post in that dingy 
counting-house. Such an occurrence had not been know a for 
the last fifteen years. "Was the merchant dead ? — ill r — A pps- 
rently no such explanation could be given for his abs>r.^ 
No extraordinary bustle had been observed in his quiet man- 
sion adjoining the extensive warehouses ; no doctor had been 
seen entering that large old door which opened so rarely to 
any one but Michael Stamboyse himself. The old house- 
keeper had been seen to issue forth to market by the back gate 
at her usual hour ; the servant boy in his canary- coloured 
jacket had been seen quietly cleaning the windows ; the barber 
from Peck-lane, who had regularly shaved the old merchant 
for ten years past, every morning, winter and summer, at half- 
past seven o'clock, had been seen quietly to arrive and depart 
again in five-and- twenty minutes. Could it be that either of 
the other two inmates of the quiet mansion were ill or dead ? 
— that would never have prevented the punctual Michael 
Stamboyse from occupying his old arm-chair before his ink- 
stained, ledger-crowned desk. Pour years before this eventful 
15th of December, Leonard Mordaunt, his sister's son, one of 
these two inmates of his house, had been sick to death ; still 
Michael's regular heavy tread had each morning as the 
Exchange clock, and the clock of St. Mary's tolled nine, 
been heard entering his counting-house. 

But in an outer room stood another unoccupied desk — could 
this be significant of the merchant's absence r So at least 
thought Andrew Gaywood, the confidential clerk, as sadly he 
glanced towards it through the glass door — and quietly the 
little thin, grey-haired, deformed man, sighed to himself, 
shaking his head mournfully. In his hand he held a thick 
packet of letters — they were letters arrived that morning from 
the Continent, from India, and from China — for the house of 
Stamboyse and Stamboyse was a great house, and had its 
branches all over the world. Andrew Gaywood had known 
that place vacant before— and to him a tall horsehair-bottomed 
office-stool standing unoccupied upon a week-day, near noon, 
was always an unpleasant sight. But to see this especial office- 
stool standing stupidly useless, was not only unpleasant but 
painful ; so painful, that a half- whispered remark from the 
outer room reaching him, he grasped the packet of letters con- 
vulsively in his bony hand, and struck it violently on the ink- 
stained desk of Michael Stamboyse, stamping his foot with 
nervous irritation, and exclaiming bitterly through his clenched 
teeth— 

" I'd rather a thousand times have given my fifty pounds, 
that I would, than that dear young lad should have gone and 
clone it. If he had but the application of Mr. Ellis Stam- 
boyse,— that is a young lad indeed ; — but — my God — " 

Andrew Gaywood stood suddenly petrified; his thin old 
face grew white as ashes, and his knees began to tremble 
under him ; he heard a stern voice thunder through the outer 



"Remove that desk — that young fool will never more 
darken these doors. Remove it, do you hear?" And a 
silence as of death fell upon the ware-rooms, through which 
came suddenly and painfully the dull roll of carriages from 
the distant street, and the clock in the counting-house ticked 
with an unnatural loudness. Michael Stamboyse opened the 
glass door, and stood before his trembling clerk. But the 
vision of the methodical, orderly old merchant, attired in a 
morning-gown instead of wearing his ordinary dapper array of 
blue coat, buff waist -coat, and snowy shirt-frill, was no vision 
calculated to re-assure the anxious, nervous little old man. 

TVe have said that Michael Stamboyse had been shaved as" 
usual at half-past seven o'clock that morning by the barber 
from Peck-lane. As usual he descended as the clock upon 
his mantle-piece chimed eight, wTapped in his morning-gown 
to breakfast. But not as usual that morning had a slender, 
melancholy, restless lady, his sister Ursula Mordant, been 
awaiting him at the breakfast-table, her fingers upon the 
coffee-pot handle the instant that he opened the door. 
No ceremonious, " Good morning, brother Michael," had 
greeted him. Michael Stamboyse had looked round the room 
somewhat astonished and displeased at the absence of Mrs. 
Mordant. He rang the bell violently — the sound pealed 
through the silent house, but no one came. Again he rang, 
and this time more violently. A piercing shriek resounded 
through the house as the reply ; down the stairs reeled wild 
foot-steps ; there was a fumbling upon the handle of the door, 
and before the somewhat heavy merchant could turn round 
from the fire upon which he had been moodily gazing, Mrs. 
Mordant had flung widely open the door and stood before him. 
Wrapped in a loose morning-gown, Ler long grey hair falling 
from beneath a lace handkerchief aed over her head, and her 
face on fire with excitement, Michael's instantaneous idea 
was, that his sister had suddenly become insane. 

" Michael !" cried she, " he is gone ! You — you, it is who 
have driven him away — who will have destroyed him ! His 
blood be upon your head ! My God ! my God ! my boy ! my 
boy! You've been cruel as sin to him! you have been a 
very Nero ! — my noble, my beautiful boy ! — I will pray for 
vengeance — night and day, each hour, each moment will I 
invoke heaven ! Every saint shall listen and aid me ! The 
Madonna will listen to a mother's pleadings ! — Michael, you 
are a man without one atom of human love in your soul — 
the only son of your only sister ! — Think ! — think, and you 
have turned the mother against the son — the fiery sin be 
yours! — My handsome, handsome boy; my Leonard, Leonard." 
And bursting into violent, passionate weeping Mrs. Mordant 
sank upon the floor before her brother, her whole frame 
shivering, tears streaming through her long white fingers, the 
veins swelling like azure cords upon her temples and hands. 

Michael Stamboyse stood unmoved as a rock, except that a 
darker sternness gathered over his brow and severely chiselled 
mouth. He did not speak, but looked coldly, almost con- 
temptuously upon the weeping woman. 

" Michael !" cried she, suddenly springing to her feet, " to 
your dying day will I hate you — upon your death-bed will I 
only remember my boy, my Leonard, and " 

"Ursula; you are crazed!" interposed Stamboyse, coldly, 
grasping his sister's hands with an iron strength. He held 
her at arms' length, fixing his clear, deeply-set, grey eyes 
upon her excited countenance. She fell upon his arm, broken, 
and weeping again. 
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"Michael, my brother; my dear, dear brother!" moaned wept herself blind over you! He is so like you when you 
she, " you cannot, oh, you cannot be so hard upon him, and -were ill! I've often thought so. And I love him as I loved 




INTERVIEW BETWEEN MRS. MORDANT AND MICHAEL STAMBOYSE. 



upon me— he was my Leonard ! he is just the age that you you then ; as our mother loved you. I've never, never liked to 
were when vou were ill at Limburg, and when our mother goad, to chive him to his work. God help me! I've been 
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made to make him hate me ! Oh, you nre so very cruel. 
• Michael, my curses be upon you — you've killed him ! killed 
him !" — and *shc "writhed upon his arm. 

Michael. Stamboyse, still holding her in his iron grasp, 
forced her down upon a chair ; and still holding her, spoke 
slowly, -with a deep quivering of anger running through his 
voice. As if an electric shock had passed through Mrs. Mor- 
dant she sat like one transfixed, her lips apart, and her large 
shining eyes motionless as mirrors, gazing upon her brother. 

" Ursula," spoke he, "that he is your son I forget, and will 
ever forget ; but I will not forget that he is the son of a 
certain Augustus Mordant ; a poet, you called him — a trum- 
pery, beggarly spendthrift and scamp, I call him— this I shall 
not forget. Neither shall I forget that this poet, this fiddler, 
this painter, this beggar, led you a life worse than the life of a 
dog— a dog ? worse than the life of a galley-slave ! This I will 
never forget ! Neither will I forget, that, because my sister 
loved the son of this scamp, I took him, for her sake, to bring 
him up like a man, and to teach him to earn his mother's 
bread and his own bread honestly — to put an end to the 
curse which you have drawn wilfully upon yourself, Ursula. 
But the mad blood of that poet, that trumpery beggar, rims in 
his veins. When I've seen Mm, seated at his desk, pull out 
behind my back; his puling plays, have seen him scribbling 
rubbish over honest invoices, have seen him bringing with him 
into my hpuse his rubbishing weeds and trash, his paint, his 
music, I could have many a time felled him to the earth — and 
I should have done it, but for you. You've been a brave 
woman, Ursula, and have done what you could do to bend 
him to my will;— but now let him go— go to the gallows an' he 
will! He'll bring only misery upon you, % uppn himself. 
Never more speak to me of him, Ursula, never more bring 
him here — or you quit my house." 

Michael Stamboyse gazed fixedly and silently upon his 
sister " y then ungrasped her shoulder, and leaving her still 
transfixed uppn her chair, like one in a trance, he moved 
sternly and coldly towards the breakfast-table. He began 
imperturbably tp pour himself out coffee— his lips more firmly 
compressed than eyer ? his whole countenance looking as if 
cast in hrpnze. 

But Ursula cpulcf not have continued long seated thus 
impassive— her pleadings, her upbraidings must have been 
vehemently renewed — and her brother must have been wrought 
up to a surprising state of anger, both with his sister and her 
son — as nearly four hours later, we still find him so far 
oblivious to ordinary rqutine ? as to enter his counting-house 
as we Ijayp already described. 

At tha£ moment, following Ursula, we find her rapidly 
talking alpud to herself, and pacing up and down that 
chamber which for five Jong years, until this morning, had 
been her son's.' It was an attic' in the roof— a. dormer window 
looked $pwn into a smpke-dripcl town garden ; before the 
window sfpod a table unpn which lay a few bqoks, a heap 
of lichens, and a nuniber pf sheets of coarse cartridge- 
paper, covered with fpugl], )mt spirited sketches. Two figures 
of singular character wcrp sketched in charcpal upon the 
whitewashed wall. One, a large wingecj. angel with hair 
'blown backwards fVpm hjs, solemn brow§, with upraised 
hands, inciting tp action a sluggish human being bowed at 
his feef , and ypt thrpned upon a sphere : around, in wide 
sweep, §£rgtphp4 ft ^*l4 P? ^ajs, wending in rapid speed along 
their rejgiping pgurses. Bpneath was written," Arise ! Join 
thy kinqypfi fto." 

The narrow bed, cpyprp4 with its white Marseilles quilt, 
stood qcrpss the rppm unf}jsj:urbpd ty a. sleeper during thp 
night. .4 4?%> V *PF; emptied, of its contents, stood open in the 
chesl^of .cjxa^prs ; a small book-case hanging against the wall 
seemed also $q have been rifled. 

Ursula, blinded with her tears, wrung her hands violently, 
and flung herself convulsively upon the bed, pressing the 
pillow to her lips, to her heart, — then starting up, she hurried 
to the table searching wildly for some lines traced by the 
beloved hand, some last words of consolation, — but there were 
none;- gazing around the room in mute despair, her eyes 



-rested upon a nail-above his pillow*,— there-had. hung -a sketch 
of her, made a few weeks ago by Leonard,— it was gone. The 
unhappy mother flung herself upon her knees, and 'with a 
calmer grief in her sad face than w r e have yet seen there, 
ejaculated, "Holy Mother of God, I bless, I glorify thee; 
my Leonard has forgiven my horrible words of last night ; 
he has forgiven, he loves me ! " 

Leonard Mordant was seated up high on the gypsum cliffs 
at Clifton- grove, a lonely wood over-hanging the river Trent, 
some five miles from Nottingham. It was a wild, yet never- 
theless a cheerful scene that December morning. The river, 
which in summer glides so peacefully along beneath the bowery 
trees, was jiow- partially frozen ; large masses of ice were 
borne along by the wintry current ; the trees of the grove 
were glittering with hoar-frost as were the tangles of creeping 
plants winch festooned portions of the precipitous cliff, along 
the bare riven face of which gleamed, amid the red earth, snowy 
sparkling strata of gypsum. It had always been an especially 
favoiuite haunt of Leonard Mordant, this bold cliff, with its 
legend of the •'Fail* Maid of Clifton," and the memories 
attaching to it of the young poet, Kirke White, and of various 
other local writers both of prose and poetry. The sun gleamed 
out joyously, and from amid the frosted branches birds flew 
to and fro, scattering around them the silvery rime, and utter- 
ing sharp, clear winter notes. 

Leonard had started with earliest dawn from the old attic 
in the house of his uncle, with bitterest anger boiling within 
his soul both against his uncle and his mother. " "Why must 
any human being, forsooth, yield up Ms soul, his life, to a 
career which was abhorrent to his nature ? What w r ere the 
mere ties of nature, of blood, in comparison to the yearning 
love which had impelled him again and again to seek out for 
himself an abode among forms of beauty, of strength, of gen- 
tleness ? There was a world, he knew, where wiiat he aspired 
to do and to become was a thing worshipped, applauded, 
crowned with bay and with myrtle ; and oh, ungoaded, 
untaunted, to yield himself up, body and soul, to the service 
of a divine art — what bliss ! His spirit would clear itself of 
all bitterness, all contempt and anger, all would be harmo- 
nious, easy ; he could then believe in a God of love ; his soul 
must involuntarily sing each day deepest hymns and praises 
to the . God who had created such wonders of loveliness — 
might he but steep his heart in this beauty, this calm. His 
poets ail sang the praises of this divine something in the 
world ; he had seen at times forms of marble and of clay, or 
forms traced upon canvas or upon paper, which had thrilled 
him like the sound of organs and of trumpets ; his hand 
quivered to create some tangible expression of what burnt 
within him, and to electrify other human beings who groaned 
like himself under slavish bonds. Qh ! to be u£> and doing 
that which would be to him life — full, true Hie. God scatters 
his w r ondrous poetry upon every bough, every blade of grass, 
every feather of a bird, every scale of a fish, every leaf of a 
flower ; yet if he sought to love this God as he alone could 
loye him, — as the awful Poet, the awful Painter — he was 
upbraided in crudest terms, he was subjected to punishments 
which would be indignities to a child. Was he a child r No ; 
a man's heart he felt* beat warmly, indignantly, in his 
breast ; a man's determination curved his youthful lips into 
a sternness scarcely less severe than that which now sate 
upon Michael Stamboyse's mouth. What were lace, and 
stock ings ? and ledgers, and invoices, and money to him? To 
sell his whole youth, his manhood, his age tp them — better a 
thousand fold, he thought, be dead, be dust such as he trampled 
beneath his feet ! And tp be upbraided by his own mother, 
month after month, year after year, — by his mother who did 
know something of that wprld to which he was akin ; to have 
his every impulse thwarted ? turned into miserable reproof; 
to hear a certain Ellis Stamboyse, the cold-hearted, the 
prosaic Ellis, held up over him as the pattern, the ideal upon 
which he must mould himself; to eternally hear his father's 
memory reviled, his every action held up as deadly warning! 
Oil, that was worse, bitterer than aught else ! The crisis of 
hi j fate had come ; -he would be— he was free !" 
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With such thoughts fermenting within him, this youth of 
sixteen set forth, to seek his fortune. A few clothes, his 
palette, paint-box, an old flute, and three favourite books— an 
odd volume of a diamond edition of the "Arabian Nights' 
Entertainment," an odd volume of "Percy's Relics," and 
" Schiller's Ballads," — books purchased and read by stealth- 
together with the sketch of Ins mother, Leonard had packed 
up with burning heart and trembling hands,— he now bore 
upon his shoulder, by means of an old fishing-rod, his precious 
treasure, formed into a considerable bundle ; money he also 
had in his waistcoat pocket to the amount of ten shillings. 
His whole appearance would have reminded any one familiar 
with Germany cf a travelling " llanchcerlsbursch ," or journey- 
man — the German blood in his veins might to a degree account 
for this, and might account also for the German character of 
his face, with its dreamy eyes, and for the more than ordinary 
length which he had allowed Ins rich brown hair to attain. 
His tall, slender, boyish figure, was arrayed in a surtout— his 
uncle having early dressed him as a man. As Leonard, after an 
hour and half's rapid walking, flung himself down upon the 
brink of the precipitous cliff, it would be difficult to say 
whether, at that moment, intense joy or intense bitterness was 
strongest in his soul. 

The cheerful peaccfulncss of the place smote upon Ins spirit 
with a strange tenderness, and hot tears chased each other 
down Ms animated youthful face. In the silence of the wintry 
sol' tude, with the intoxicating sense of freedom within him, his 
soul forgave his mother her bitter words : " Mother, you shall 
yet be proud of me ; you shall forgive my father's injuries, and 
acknowledge his genius through me — my triumphant success 
shall be my revenge ! You shall alone hear of me, you, [Michael 
Stamboyse, laceman and hosier, whom I renounce, and you, 
mother, whom I adore, when to know me is to be honoured ! 
. Dear woods and river, who to me have been tenderer friends 
than they, listen and record my vow ! you were last night the 
innocent cause of my offence, you are the cause of my new- 
born freedom of to-day ; in presence of }'0u I dedicate myself to 
art as to a divine sendee — I consecrate myself as in a holy 
temple ; I will celebrate in presence of you my triumph." 

Leonard flung his arms round the stem of a giant beech-tree 
which overhung the chasm ; at its feet was a soft cushion of 
velvety moss,, which, shone out vividly from the snow and rime. 
Upon this he knelt; he pressed his burning lips upon the 
smooth rind of the great tree's boll ; his burning tears fell 
upon the moss, and he prayed fervently, enthusiastically, an 
artists prayer to the Great Creative Artist. Do not smile 
at poor Leonard's enthusiasm : his art was his religion ; he 
staked his all upon it ; he offered up, at this moment, to his 
idol, his worldly hopes, his human love. 

To him the only true world was the world of the poets. No 
external symbol of devotion would to his soul — halt child's, 
half man's soul — have appeared absurd or extravagant. 

At this moment Ursula, at the?* bed-side in the attic, was 
praying. Upon her idol she had staked her all ; and she had 
registered a vow — a vow to the Virgin — to reclaim her son, 
were it at the cost of her very life, of her eternal welfare. 

Michael Stamboyse, at the same hour in His counting- 
house, registered a vow, a vow utterly to root out human 
love from his upright, honourable, though somewhat narrow 
soul. 

How these three vows were kept, we will trace cut in our 
story. 

Leonard's prayer, breathing up through the frosty air and 
• silvery branches, "like pious incense from a censor old," was 
ended now. He rose from his knees, resumed his bundle, and 
retraced his steps through the grove. His face beamed with 
a joy fresher than the morning sunshine; his, at this mo- 
. ment, was a transfigured countenance, such as Raphael's 
inspired hand might have immortalised as the countenance of 
a seraph. He hastened along towards the great high-road 
leading towards London, with the step and speed of a Mer- 
cury. 

It was with special intent that Leonard had chosen Clifton 
Grove as the scene of his consecration, As he had said, this 



beautiful spot had been the cnu : ,e cf his freedom ; in what 
manner we must inform our readers. 

Michael Stamboyse, though a severe disciplinarian, was 
not what might be called a hard guardian towards Leonard. 
Leonard had his small allowance of pocket-money, and also, 
what he valued much more, a certain allowance of time at 
his own disposal. But both of money and time his uncle 
demanded always the exactest account. This often became 
the cause of miserable bickerings between uncle and nephew, 
between mother and son, Mrs. Mordant always siding against 
her son, though she passionately loved him. Leonard was 
not naturally very conscientious, and his temperament of a 
dreamer fostered his disinclination to punctuality, and to 
such homely virtues. Thus, on the afternoon of the 14th of 
December, his uncle having, in voluntary good faith, given 
him permission to enjoy an hour or two's skating, the ice being 
this winter remarkably good, and Michael Stamboyse, being an 
advocate for all manly exercises, Leonard had left home in the 
highest spirits. But by a certain hour, before the warehouses 
were closed for the evening, Lconav.i must punctually return; 
this was tlu condition of the holiday. To insure punctuality 
in Leonard, Iris uncle, upon his last birthday, had given him 
a handsome silver watch, but the injunctions accompanying 
the birthday present had greatly destroyed his pleasure in 
the gift. 

Leonard, in the silence of the woods, gliding rapidly along 
over the icy mirror, his frame exhilarated by the delightful 
exercise, his fancy revelling in worlds of beauty which each 
frozen bank, each passing cloud, revealed to him, — how could 
he be expected to remember the flight of time or business? 
When the crescent moon showed herself in the peach-coloured 
heavens on the one hand, whilst on the other the sun was sink- 
ing through a glowing gush of roseate light, and the leafless 
trees raised their myriad delicate twigs and branches through 
the frosty air, weaving marvellous tracery of slenderest lines 
athwart the translucent sky, he was still amidst the woods. 
And even upon his homeward path, when his. skates hung in 
one hand, with the other he was picking up tufts of moss or 
quaint. branches, covered with lovely lichens, golden, green, 
and hoary, as with venerable age ; or^now he paused to 
admire a tangle of wild spear-grass, eirenisted with frost ; ' or 
watched a pert robin-redbreast, pecking about upon the mossed 
foot-stool of some giant of the wood ; or a timid woodmouse, 
rustling amidst the red, fallen beech-leaves. And when gentle 
stars twinkled down through the darkling network of branches, 
and the hush of night was over the Avoods, and "fields, and 
river, he was still far from home. 

As he neared his uncle's house, and the prosaic voices of 
the town were around him, a dreariness and dissatisfaction 
fell upon him, and his spirit cried out within him, " Why, then, 
is the strongest passion of my soul" to be ever crushed and 
turned into poison and sin ! Why cannot, and should not, duty 
and happiness be synonymous !" 

Alas ! poor Leonard, you had not yet learned that there is 
a statute by which each human soul is necessitated to renounce 
before it can enjoy ! Alas ! poor Leonard, you had not learned 
that every human soul, be it endowed with the rarest gifts of 
intellect, of imagination, must bow submissively to these laws 
of ordinary duty laid down by God for the gifted as well as for 
the ungifted; and that the more glorious the gifts, the more 
awful is the responsibility, the more terrible the expiation ! 
Alas ! poor Leonard, no one had as yet taught you this lesson 
—how will you learn it ? how will you profit by it, if ever 
learnt ? Can you read the moral of your miserable father's 
life, can you profit by that ? Have you not seen how he sank 
himself and his beautiful endowments into deepest contempt, 
sullying his genius and his mission in the world by his mise- 
rable moral weaknesses, and causing many upright and 
honourable men to confound genius and infamy — an old and 
sickening tale in the world's history ! Oh, Leonard ! might-it 
be granted to you his son to teach the world a wiser tale. 
Oh, Leonard! might it be granted to you to develop the germ 
of conscience implanted within your breast, so that her large 
wings shculd ever enfold you; that her severe, but divine 
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words, should ever guide you — for without her your genius 
must be a curse, an intensest curse to yourself, and to all 
loving, to all admiring you ! 

"When Leonard entered the hall of his uncle's house, his 
dissatisfaction with himself increased in a tenfold degree, and 
he was stealthily ascending the staircase towards his cham- 
ber, when he heard his uncle calling to him in a voice more 
than ordinarily stern. Leonard opened the door of the sitting- 
room, where his uncle sate at an escrutoir which was scattered 
over with papers. A glance at his uncle's countenance showed 
Leonard that he had little mercy to expect for his trausgres- 
sion, slight as it appeared in his own eyes. He little knew 
that another and more heinous crime was about to be brought 
up against him, which would throw his smaller transgression 
into the background entirely. 

" Leonard, did not I desire you to countermand the con- 
signment of goods, on the 30th of April last, to Lomere and 
Monado, of Valparaiso r " demanded his uncle. 

" Yes, sir, you did," replied Leonard clearly, but neverthe- 
less with a great horror creeping over him. 

" Good," said Stamboyse, his countenance relaxing some- 
thing of its severity and displeasure; " and you did so, of 
course— this is better than I could have hoped." 

" But I did not countermand the consignment, sir," returned 
poor Leonard, growing suddenly intensely hot, and his words 
chasing each other rapidly over his tongue. 

'* Good heavens ! you did not countermand the consignment, 
Leonard, when I had expressly commanded it ! Pray what 
excuse can you offer for so extraordinary an action r Do you 
know that your disgraceful negligence will have caused our 
house a loss of at least several thousand pounds r and this 
through so pitiful, so disgusting a blunder of yours, that I 
have not words to express my contempt of you. How was it, 
Leonard, that you so strangely disobeyed my commands ? 
Speak!" 

"The day you first desired me to write I omitted to do so ; 
I forgot, sir ; and then I delayed to write till the time for the 
next mail arrived, and then I again forgot, and then as it was 
so long after date I " 

" You are the most confounded simpleton that ever set foot 
in my premises ! " thundered the" irate merchant. " You are 
running as fast as you can the career of your contemptible 
father, your head is stuffed with nothing but trash and tom- 
foolery ; if you would only have taken example by Ellis when 
he was here. Do you hear me, young sir- Once for all, 
unless I see you this very night before my eyes destroy all 
your trumpery plays, pictures, and rubbish, and unless you 
humble yourself before me, your uncle and sole protector, I 
will turn vou out a beggar into the streets as I took you. 
Miserable young coxcomb as you are, is not an honest invoice 
more honourable than all the silly trash with which your 
head is crammed r Bring me this instant your books ; do 
you hear me r I'll teach you to show contempt and disobe- 
dience ! " 

" I shall do no such thing, sir, as bring my books to you," 
replied Leonard, proudly, somewhat disrespectfully even, his 
face flushing scarlet, and his voice and whole frame quivering 
with excitement. "I beg your pardon, sir, for what I have 
done wrong, and I will endeavour in future to do better ; but 
I can do no more, and I will not bring my books." 

"You will not y Leonard," exclaimed his uncle, with ever 
rising excitement, " then begone with you out of my sight, 
miserable boy, lest I should be tempted to forget myself;" 
and the old merchant waved his hand towards the door. 

Leonard retired with a proud bearing, and with eyes flash- 
ing keen anger. Upon the stairs his mother beset him with 
bitter reproaches, and prophecies that he would run a career 
miserable as that of his father. Leonard pushed violently 
past her, rushed up stairs, and locked himself in his chamber. 

But we must return to the poor youth whom we left com- 
mencing his pilgrimage towards the great metropolis, with 
a vast intoxication in his heart of mingled freedom and 
ambition. 

As he wended his way, Leonard's mind, in its excited state, 



seemed to compass whole years to come, and whole years of 
his past career in a manner almost magical. Pictures of past 
realities and pictures of the imaginary future teemed in increas- 
ing succession through his fertile brain. Now, he had attained to 
the knowledge and practical experience of a great painter, and 
standing in a lofty studio,, surrounded by hushed silence, was 
tracing out upon a canvas of a colossal size, a composition of 
surpassing beauty, and fraught with a deep symbolic meaning 
— it was but one composition out of a vast cycle — which he 
called the " R-eligion of the Nations." Upon one figure he 
was working, and so beautiful was it, that he himself stood 
awe-stricken before it, and felt as though, not his hand, but 
the hand of an angel had traced it for him — the tears of joy 
and excitement glowed upon his cheeks ;— now, suddenly, he 
was back again in the attic in his uncle's home, it was an 
early summer morning, the house was silent as the studio 
of his imagination, he had started with sudden joy from 
his pillow ; it was to look at a sketch which last night- he 
had made, and which he had placed upon a chair at the foot 
of his bed. "Was that then really his sketch, how charming 
it looked in the morning-light ! — what love, what compassion 
he felt for that sweet deserted Annie of Locroyen — he was 
no longer in the heart of a busy trading town, but away 
among the stern wild scenery of Scotland, transported back 
into the ages of romance. He knew well enough, that 
there was no portion of the sketch which did not proclaim his 
want of skill, his ignorance of the material portion of his art — 
but the soul ! the soul was there ! the sea foamed and dashed 
upon the desolate beach, the sea-mews skimmed in careering 
circles above the retreating waves and storm-clouds — the 
lonely magnificent bark of the deserted lady, tossed upon the 
boiling sea in the far distance, and the poor white corpse had 
been flung in fury, like a wreath of foam, upon the rocky 
steps of her cruel lover's tower — the tower that shone like 
silver. The joy of that early morning had in it the vernal 
freshness of a first love — it w r as an hour Leonard would never 
forget, let him live till he were a hundred years or more. 

Or days still farther removed from the present were with 
him in imagination. He was scarcely more than an infant 
— surely, he was so very small; it seemed to him that he 
sate upon his mother's lap — how beautiful she was then in 
her pale amber-coloured silk, with a long string of jet beads, 
which he loved to play with, hanging round her neck. She 
pressed him so violently to her heart, straining him so pain- 
fully again to the string of beads and large jet cross she 
wore that he cried out with pain — and even raised his little 
hand, and in childish passion struck her ! — and she had 
dashed him off her knees, uttering strange words he could not 
understand, and flung herself wildly before a picture in her 
little room — an old strange picture of the Crucifixion, with 
folding wings, upon which glowed in hues rich as the lines ot 
sunset, quaint figures of saints and martyrs. The whole 
scene wa3 present to him — the very shadows of the late 
summer's evening in the little room, the scent of clematis 
pouring in from the festooned verandah in richest gushes, the 
sounds of "ay laughter rising from the room beneath. And 
now the door was opened, it seemed to him so suddenly ; 
but he must have fallen asleep upon the floor, for there he lay, 
his head close to his mother's harp, and all was dark in the 
room, and his mother was gone ; but the room was full of light 
instantaneously, and there was his father looking so gay and 
handsome, and there were several gentlemen with him — men 
whose names, child as he was, he had been taught to honour 
with a romantic reverence, but how taught, or wherefore, he 
scarcely knew — and all was so brilliant and beautiful instantly ; 
he was wide awake ; he had been picked up by his father 
who said something which made all his friends laugh very 
much, and he, little Leonard, laughed very much, and then 
the gentlemen laughed still more ; and one gentleman, Mr. 
Pierrpoint, Leonard seemed to call him, had patted him on 
the head and said he would be as brilliant a wit as his father ; 
and Leonard sate upon his father's knee, and flung his arms 
round his neck and kissed him, and then he had sung a little 
song to the gentlemen, whilst his father accompanied him on 
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the piano, and his father had sung a song of his own writing, 
and there had been such a grand, beautiful night. 

And the memories of that time were all a strange mingling 
of brilliancy, beauty, bitter distress, and contention between 
his unhappy parents. The gayer, the more brilliant, was his 
father, the more unhappy was his mother. But there were 
times, too, when his father was not gay, and those to Leonard 
were much the most horrible times — times when his father 
sate with his head for hours bowed upon his knees, and 
when his eyes had such a wild look of despair in them that 
Leonard had once hidden himself for hours underneath 
the sofa, to avoid looking at his father ; but still when he 
crept out again there his father still sate before the fire, 



room, — what richly-bound books and engravings for the library, 
— what grand suppers and pic-nics were given to all the 
charming, gay gentlemen, — what a deal of champagne was 
drunk, what sparkling words were uttered ! Then there were 
terrible times, when not a shilling was in the house. He 
remembered well, how once his mother had hidden herself in a 
closet of her dressing-room, behind a cloak hanging upon the 
wall, because a quantity of fruit and flowers had been brought 
by Mr. Pierrpoint's servant for her, and she would not be found 
because she had no half-crown, no shilling even, to give the 
bearer of the present. He remembered times when people with 
bills beset the house from Garly morn till midnight ; he remem- 
bered people coming and sitting hours and' hours in the hall, 




THE SKETCH ON THE WALL.- 



' ARISE ! JOIN THY KINDRED STARS : 



gazing as intently and horribly as ever at it ; his feet in their 
scarlet Turkish slippers set upon the fender, just as he had 
sate when Leonard had last looked at him ; and his hands, 
which were white as the marble of Chantrey's bust of him, 
which stood on a bracket above the sideboard, trembling so 
violently that the heavy purple cord and tassel of his velvet 
dressing- go wn, grasped in them, vibrated like to a pendulum. 
Oh, what strange alterations there seemed to have been in 
Leonard's childhood. There were times when his father 
lavished money upon every one who came near him — upon his 
mother, upon himself— what lovely beautiful dresses did not his 
father purchase for them, — what groups of alabaster Nymphs 
and Yenuses, Apollos and Mercuries, arrived for the drawing- 



refusing to leave the house without the something which they 
came for ; he remembered, too, how more than once a stranger 
had come, to all appearance a gentleman, and made himself 
at home most wonderfully, acting most wonderfully, for after 
an angry altercation with Leonard's father, the stranger had 
locked the master of the house up in his own study, and 
putting the key in his pocket had taken possession of the 
dining-room adjoining for the whole day, reading the news- 
papers and writing there, and eating and drinking there most 
comfortably, and never unlocking the study door till evening, 
when he went in and returned with many written sheets of 
paper in his hand, all written by his prisoner, who now came 
out, also, laughing, rubbing his hands with glee. 
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his jailor on his back, as though they were the heartiest 01 
friends. But Leonard's mother cried and wrung her hands 
bitterly when the stranger, laughing also, drove away in a 
fine, close carriage which came for him. 

Then there were times yet still more miserable : when the 
beautiful little house was filled with rude men, carrying away 
the lovely books, pictures, statuettes ; when Chantrey*s bust 
went, when the harp and piano went, when Leonard's father 
was gone where no one knew, and Leonard's mother lay all 
night and day weeping and weeping on her bed ; and little 
Leonard, with no one to think of him, played all day long 
among the rose-bushes and white lilies in the little garden with 
the greyhound Sylvio. And then all brilliancy and beauty 
had passed out of Leonard's childhood, and a dull, ashy-grey- 
ness had settled down over him and his unhappy mother, 
who was grown so very thir, and wore such faded dresses, 



dresses as faded as herself; and they went on dull days, in -n 
dull, moody way, to a dull strange place, where his father, 
faded as themselves, but not as melancholy, was always found, 
in a place froniwhich he never went forth, until dreary death* 
upon a dull November night, opened to him the ga^tes. 

Leonard's head fell upon his breast, from which burst forth 
a moan, as the sad dreary picture swam before his tearful eyes, 
for it was towards the scene of all this misery — great London — 
that he was now plodding his weary way. What future lay 
before him, asked his heart; was it a future drear as this? He 
looked around him. It was already twilight, cold and cheer- 
less twilight. Leonard's heart fainted within him with a 
sickness which only strengthened as the sounds of village 
life broke upon his car, the blacksmith's cheerful hammer 
ringing through the twilight, and the shouts of children still 
playing on the green. 



THE CATHEDRAL 01' CHARGES, IN FRANCE. 



Tue cathedral of Chartres is, as is well known, one of the 
most magnificent in all Europe, and is rendered conspicuous, 
both far and near, by its two spires, which, though unequal in 
height, tower in graceful symmetry high above the. hill on 
which the city of Chartres is built. 

There is a great deal of perplexity with respect to the date 
assigned to the construction of the various parts of this cathe- 
dral, for it is evident that it was not all built at the same 
epoch. The crypt, which runs beneath the entire length of 
the aisles of the choir, appears, however, to be the only remain- 
ing portion of the edifice which was built by Bishop Fulbert, 
in 1029. O^ving to the great reputation this good man had 
acquired both in France and in the rest of Europe, he was 
enabled to carry out his design in a manner hitherto unknown 
in his country. Canute, King of England, and Richard, 
Duke of Normandy, were among the princes who assisted him 
with their contributions. It is, therefore, much to be regretted 
that we have but so small a part of the primitive building 
left; for, as Cassipdorus says, mores fabricce loquvntur. Some- 
thing more was added to it by Thierri or Theoderic ; but 
the northern part was afterwards erected in 1060, at the 
expense of Jean Cormier, a native of Chartres, and physician 
to the king. The cathedral, as it exists at present, was not 
dedicated till 1260, and the greater part of it may safely be 
said to have been erected in the thirteenth century. The 
western front was, however, finished in 11 45, with the excep- 
tion of the elegant spire, erected in loll, by Louis XII. and 
Jean Texier, an architect of the Beauce ; this spire is 304 feet 
high, and the workmanship of the upper part of it is most 
beautifully light and most elegantly executed. In the western 
facade, which is very simple in its style, there is a triple 
portal of painted arches, the centre one of which is supported 
and flanked by statues of royal saints. These figures, which 
are attenuated and enveloped in formal drapery, are very 
characteristic of the Byzantine style of sculpture of the twelfth 
century. Over the door, is the image of Christ, surrounded 
by the symbols of the four Evangelists, as spoken of in the 
vision of Ezekiel. Below, are the fourteen Prophets in a row, 
and in the arches above are seen the twenty- four Elders, 
playing on musical instruments belonging to the middle ages. 
The sculptures of the portal on the right relate to the life 
of the Virgin Mary, while those on the left portal represent 
Christ, surrounded by angels, withthe signs of the zodiac, 
and the agricultural labours of the twelve months. 

Handsome as these portals are, the two entrances on the 
northern and southern sides are much finer ; they consist of 
triple projecting Gothic porticoes resting on piers, or bundles 
of pillars, with side openings between them. The majestic 
statues which fill the sides and vaults are executed in a superio r 
style of art, and date from a more recent period than those of 
the western facade. 

The interior of. the cathedral- is very vast, being 122 feet in 



length, while its height from the ground to the apex of the rooi 
is 112 feet. The style of the whole of the nave and choir is 
that of vigorous and early Gothic. In the centre of the former, 
there is a sort of labyrinth of intricate circles marked out in 
coloured stone on the pavement ; its various windings form a 
length of 1,320 feet, and it was probably used, at one time, for 
the performance of penitential exercises ; those doing penance 
being compelled to follow its every turn, and to stop to pray 
at certain stations; The cathedral is very rich in painted glass, 
and contains more than 130 windows completely filled with it, 
while there are but very few which are quite destitute of this 
kind of ornament. Most of these windows date from the 
thirteenth century, and some of the glass is half an inch thick. 
The three rose windows at the end of the nave and transepts 
are noted for their size, being thirty or forty feet in diameter, 
while their complicated tracery is truly astonishing, though, 
perhaps, somewhat clumsily executed. 

But it yet remains for us to speak of the most remarkable 
part of this splendid cathedral. We mean the screen of the 
choir, which forms one of the wonders of French art, and 
which was begun in 1514, after the designs of Jean Texier. 
The choir itself has a double aisle, and a semicircular end; 
in the inside there are eight marble bas-reliefs, representing 
scriptural subjects, of rather indifferent design and execution ; 
while behind the altar is a large marble piece of sculpture, in 
the taste of Louis XIII., and which is not at all in keeping with 
the character of the edifice. The outside of the screen is one 
entire mass of magnificent sculptures. The groups of figures 
which form its principal feature were executed for the most 
part by Michel Boudin, a clever sculptor of Orleans, about 
the year 1611 ; they were added to, about 1681, by Dieu and 
Legros, a sculptor of Chartres; and were completed, from 
1700 to 1706, by less celebrated artists. 

In his "History of the August and Venerable Church of 
Chartres," the good and veracious Sablon speaks in the fol- 
lowing terms of this cJicf-cVreaore of architecture and of 
sculpture: — "The screen of the choir is made of very white 
and highly polished sculptured stone, of the most exquisite 
workmanship, and is enriched with images, hieroglyphics, 
and other rare devices. On this screen are well-executed 
sculptures, representing the different scenes in the life of our 
Lady, and the mysteries of our redemption, Around the 
choir, are twenty- three niches, filled with figures which are 
nearly as large as life, and which have been executed by the 
most clever sculptors of past times ; but those executed by 
Boudin far surpass all the others. . 

"In 1681, Monsieur Dieu placed, in one of the thirteen niches 
which were yet to be completed, four figures of his own execu- 
tion, and which represented the woman taken in adultery, our 
Saviour and two Jews, one of whom is looking attentively at 
what our Saviour is writing, while the other is running away : 
these figures are very natural and expressive of the subjects 



